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THOUGHT OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 

' YOUNG NAPOLEON, 

Ler the young spirit pass, unmourn’d, unwept, 

Save by that one whose heart hath haply kept 

A carnival of hope, and felt the trance 

Of the protd promise pointing unto France. 

The last Napoleon (scion of a tree 

That made and marr’d its-immortality ; 

That might have won and worn a prouder name 

Than cleaves in crimson to its wond’rous fame), 

Lies low +nd happier,—holier thus to lie, 

Than live a meteor in the moral sky— 

Than sow the seeds of havoc, breathe hot breath, 

And gather the dread harvest of grim death. 


Peace ! thy pale lily scarce hath lost the stain 
I¢-took from tyrant war, and sad ones slain : 

Awd famine jingers yet in many a land 

Where wild ambition bore its wasting brand. 

Shall despots loose again the sanguine flood ? 

Has Liberty no price but human blood ? 

Is there no force to rouse the fire of mind, 

And teach dull despots to regard mankind ? 

To save the millions that have hearts, each one, 
From the fell few, that seem as if they’d none ? 

O that each being knew what he enshrin’d— 

That heart indeed was heart, and mind was mind ! 
Then hand in hand, oppos’d to any shock, 

A people were a pyramid, a'rock, 

Time could not touch, nor tyranny enthrall—" 
Freemen would flourish, and their foes would fall — 
Not by brute foree—that boast of savage life, 
Shar’d with the howling beast of blood and strife ; 
No: they would fali as the dull embers fade 

On which the solar beam of light has play’d. 


Poland, to thee with tearsof blood I turn ! 

Poland, for thee my pulses beat and burn ! 

I hear the cry of frantic mothers spoil’d 

Of their young hopes—I see the dark chain coil’d 
Around young limbs—I see the hoar heail bow’d— 
I hear the harrow’'d hearts that throb aloud ! * 






Thus tyrants can humanity disown— 
Decree a tomb, and yet enjoy a throne— 
Grasp ev'ry privilege that powet can gaio, 
Yet cast o’er es the corroding chain, © 
Bask in each purghas’d bliss that pride can taste, 
Yet drive pale victima to.the howling waste— 

} aoc? oe 
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Sink men to tinsel’d puppets of parade, 

And bid them triumph in their torturing trade— 

Send them like falcons, or like fiends to find . 

Sport for their prince, by preying on his kind— 

To shout, and glory dver fields of slain, 

Blacken’d with blood, that might have bloom'd with 


grain ! 


Sleep, young Napoleon—happier thus to sleep, 
Than live the victor through whom thousands weep. | 
Peace to thy spirit—better ’tis to own 
A tomb untimely, than a tyrant’s throne. 
; M. L. G. 





RAPIDS AND FALLS. OF NIAGARA. 


Dear Tatier,—Have I said that these ‘ Rapids,’ as 
seen from the wooden bridge, crossing over to Goat 
Island, are sublime ?—It is like looking up and along the 
in-coming surf of the ocean! . A person who acts under 
Judge Porter(who owns Goat Island), generally takes 
you to a sort of curiosity store—a frame building, filled 
with specimens of earth, metals, paraphernalia of the 
Indians, stuffed birds, &c. (there is a rival establishment 
on the Engfish side opposite); here you generally buy a 
pair of Mocassins ; if very handsome, and some are ex- 
tremely beautiful, (the most magnificent and dandy slippers 
in the world they thake), you get a pair for four,dollars— 
they are made of the untanned deer skins, dréssed and 
embroidered with quills, beads, &c. But one’s first idea 
is to cross over Goat Isle, by a sort.of serpentine path 
through its woods, a very pretty walk of 500 yards, which 
brings you to the great body of this stupendous cataract. 
It has been so often described and wondered at, that I 
shall not bestow my tediousness on your wofship, but 
merely give you a hint that the Devil’s Bridee, which 
runs along the rocks over the rapids to the very brink, is 
perhaps the very best point it is to ‘ste it at, to 
give you an overwhelming idea of its overwheloiing force ; 
here it plunges. down under your, feet, and, foams and 
crashes in one monotonous deafening dead thunder, while 
the whole sweep over to the Canada shore lies under the 
eye ;—here you mark the various shades:that the waters 
take—-when the greatest body in thickness darts ‘over 
inost blue, and where it chiinges to hag aie 
brown, and green—till all is thrashed, v 
foam. all round, and goes octeaeet ier 
far as the eye can reich—among part of it you see the 
Charon of the flood ferrying his be tb nit 
from side to. side : about a quarter of a mile below, cross- 
in his boat looks awkward to'an ‘unpra eye—but 
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*tis nothing. General Whitmey’s little som and another 
lad have swat it over, so I will not be terrific and sublime 
about the matter; but having looked and looked till my 
enthusiasm began to cool, I walked back, pocketed a pair 
of Mocassins, and partook of a very good dinner at General 
Whitney’s, of the Eagle, at Manchester. Of all the names 
in the world, how came they to pitch on such an incon- 
gruous one for such a spot? Well, so it is—the village is 
built along the shore of the rapids, on the high road from 
Buffalo to Lewistown, and the country towards the 
Ontario. There are rival hotels, but the General carries 
away the palm with the placidity of a Cincinnatus. He is 
a very polite agreeable man, and before our last war very 
possibly a substantial farmer about this part of the world, 
or he may have kept this very house ; for the military term 
conveys no meaning in America beyond the mere sound. 
I once knew an excellent Captain, a wheelwright—he was 
a good joiner and carpenter besides, but his friends never 
forgot to address him as Captain, particularly if they 
wished to ask a favour. I must say our hotels over the 
water are not near so well kept as this is; besides the 
air of neglect in their cabbage gardens, and in everything 
around them ; there is a very fine view, however, of an 
immense tract of this wild country from the top of the 
house, including the falls and the river, above and below, 
for many a winding mile. I chose a bed-room at the 
Eagle, on that side of the house farthest from the noise ; 
but after all ’tis no more than the rumbling of a sea-beach 
surge. ' 





THE BRIDAL OF RUTHERFORD. 


A BORDER TALE. 





On! ladies fair and gallants gay, 
Come hearken to an humble lay, 
That tells a tale of other da 
When chivalry was in its ade 
When, glancing in the sun’s red light, 
Pi oud Barons sped them to the fight; 
Or, hawk on hand, with hound and horn, 
Awak’'d the blushing, mist-clad morn ; 
When damsel fair, in summer bower— 
Herself the best and fairest flower— 
Inspir'd the minstrel’s song and glee, 
That flow'd in measures soft and free ; 
And with her true love at her side, 
Smil’d conscious of her beauty’s pride. 
Nay! think not that those ancient times 
Are now unworthy poets’ rhymes, 
And say not, as some witlings say, 
That good it is they've pass’d away. 
Till deeds in arms, and minstrelsy, 
Shall fade pn from memory, 
They se’er shall be forgot, unsung 
By warrior bold, or poet’s tongue ! 
Have ye heard, have ye heard of the galiant young knight, 
Without equal in love, and the foremost in fight ? 
Haye ye mark'd, have ye mark’d how he draweth apart, 
Aud whispers the maiden—the one of his heart > 
Have ye seen; heve ye seen, when the trampets bray loud, 
And the warriors have mounted their chargers so proud, 
w he taketh hig stand with his lance ia his Ark 
ile his name it is pass’d by the fair of the land ? 
E have seen, I have seén this young brave cavalier, 
, heart is as trge as his teugh ashen spear ; 
Of the waiden so lovely and I have beard, 
‘The promis’d in marriage to Lord Rutherford. 





The morning of the bridalday,- 
The brightness dawn'd, and allbwas gay. 
The castle walls had ne’er, I ween, 

Such joy for many ages seen, ? 
The squires, archers, warders, all 

Were marshall’d out before the hall, 
While harry:ng feet went too and fro, 
And all was haste above, below. 

What need to tell how wine flow'd bard 
Among the keepers of the ward ; 

How falconers, huntsmen, soldiers laugh'd, 
As they their brimming goblets quaff’i, 
And merry jest and song went round, 
And tale that might the de’il astound : 
How Hubert praised his bow of yew, 
That sent an arrow firm and true ; 

How Nevi! told his falcon’s flight, 

That wen: beyond all human sight ; 
And Robin shew'd bis milk-white steed, 
Of the true, generous, Arab breed ? 
Enough to say, the morn was spent 

In universal merriment. 


Their Lords, the while, with joy elate, 
Assemble in the hall of state. 

The hoary minstrels touch the string, 

And love and war alternate sing ; 

The vaulted roofs the notes prolong, 

And echo soft repeats the song. 
Rutherford smiling at the side 

Of youthful Clare, his beauteous bride, 
With racy wine the bow! fills high, 

And pledges all the company. 

Warriors who oft had heard the yell 

Of battle, and had lov'd it well ; 

Count, Earl, and Baron, Lord and Knight, 
With high-born dame aod damsel bright, 
All, all had hied them, at the word, 

To stately Castle Rutherford ; 

(Which rear’d its walls and turrets high, * 
Near where the Tweed meander'd by. 

A goodly place it was of yore, 

And greatly famed in Border lore, 

For doughty blows both gi’en and ta’en, 
By Scottish chiefs and Englishmen; 

But now the herdsman scarcely knows 
The *pot where erst it proudly rose.) 

For shame ‘twould be, and lasting sin, 
That knight so brave such maid should win, 
And none of England’s noble race 

Should marriage-form or banquet grace. 


* Good aged Wilfred, strike the lyre 
With all thy wonted skill and fire, 

And sing the lay which once thou sang, 
When last thy harp in England rang.’ . 
The minstrel bowing, backward threw 
His silver locks, and slowly drew — 

His hand the trembling chords along, 
Aad thus commenc'd his drinking song. 


DRINKING SONG. 
Pass the bow!! pass the bow! ! 
For it cheereth ihe soul, 
And warmetb the heart of old age, 
Drink the wine! drink the wine! 


For it makes the bloed shihe,: » 
The sorrows of life. to. assuage. §.* e+»... 
Pour away! pour avert “or 
Never heed! never stay? ~ 
Till the flagon is emptied and dry. 
Honour, joy to the vine, ... \:..;. 
For it maketh good wine, ~ 
And good wine it makes good wassailry ! 
He ceased—tnd from the outer Mall 
Was heard the warder's Saat et 


Together with the an: eo at 
Of jarring mail pot itd oot Sl dak? 
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* What ho! to arms! to arms! arise! 
The savage foe our guests surprise. 

To arms! ,toarms; th’ alarum ring; 
Abroad our household banner fing !’ 

In haste each gailaut Lord sprang up, 
And dash’d asidethe goideo cup, 

Dre v every blade that gleam’d afar, 
Like flashes from the meteor star ; 

But ere'tlte hall’s wide gates they near'd, 
The treacherous foe full soon appear'd, 
Headed by one whom well they knew, 
Of giant form, griat Evan Dhu! 

The lovely Ciara at his sight 

Grew pale aud shriek’d—and well she might : 
Long time bad Evan lov’d the maid, 

But ne'er had she his suit repaid 

With kindly glance or cheering word : 
Her heart was lost to Rutherford. 

There are some men whose minds are such, 
That, love they aught howe’er so much, 
Check but their will, their hope frustrate, 
And love is straitway turn'd to hate, 

And one of these was Evan proud, 

Who, when she scorn'd him, swore aloud, 
That not far distant was the day 

When she should kneel and humbly pray 
Before his feet, as then prayed he, ., 

To win a maid’s:inconstancy. 


Rutherford, with his soul on fire, 

And eyes deep flashing deadly ire, 
Exclaim’d, with high-uplifted brand, 

* Avaunt, foul ruffian! with thy band 
Of base-born slaves, intent to spoil 

The fruits of this fair southern soil. 
Away, I say! or else my blade 

Shall well reward this ruthless raid !” 

* Thou beardless boy ! think’st thou that [, 
Who oft have raised my slogan-cry, 

My banners waving in the gale, 

Upon the very banks of Swale, 

Whilst thou wast yet in cradle rurst, 
Will back for thee? Oh, doubly curst 
The thought!—With lance, axe, dagger, sword, 
I do defy thee, Rutherford,’ 

**Tis well!’ replied the me knight, 

As dowu he threw his gauntlet bright; 

‘ Take thou my gage ; and if I fall 

My bride, my castle, lands, and all, 

To thee belong: but shouldst thou prove 
The vanquish'd in this fight for love, 
Then shall thy fierce and bloody band 
Obey our sovereign’s dread command, 
And I and mine be ever left 

Unsharmed, unscath’d, by Border theft.’ 
* Agreed,” said Evan ; ‘ by my fay, 

My sword shall drink thy blood this doy, 
And Clare shall be, despite her pride, 

A Scottish chieftain's bonnie bride.’ 


Ah! what may youthful Clara feel, 
To see the glance of hostile steel ; 
To hear the clash of blood-stained brand, 
As fight the foemen hand to hand, 
Among theit kinsmen, low and great, 
Who with bent bfows intent await 
The final thrust of dubious fate. 

the furious blows are given, 
Like thunder-bolts from angry heaven, 
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His dauntless beart is steel’d anew, 

His biade, though light, is good and true, 
And keen his hazel eye! 

The young knight made a desperate pass— 

Yielded the treacherous links of brass, 

In vain the blade, with shield of hide, 

Tue Scotsman sought to dash aside. 

Through bis hot veins it rent its way, 

Nor it did aught, save back-piece, stay. 

Scowling like demon on his foe, > 

He dealt the faint and Papas blow, 

Or, as the wild-boar bites the shaft, 

Grappled the fatal rapier’s haft ; , 

Then with a look of scorn around,.' ’ 

Fell on the margle blood-stain’d ground ! 

The holy fiiar rear’d on high 

The sacred cross before his eye, 

While ‘gainst his knee he prop’d his head, 

To soothe bim ere the spint tled, 

And as bis beard stream’d o'er his face, 

He prayed that God might do him grace. 

Fruitless the task! away he turn’d, 

And shrift and ghostly comfort spurn’d; 

With hard-clench’d hands, as if be sought | 

The blade with which he oft had fought, 

With dying eyes, that fix’d their glare 

Upon the countenance of Clare; 

One last, long, heavy sob he drew, 

Then lifeless sank brave Evan Dhu. 


There was drinking and feasting in Rutherford Hall, 
And the bridegroom was welcomed by one and by all; 
The glad harps of the minstrels were merrily rung, 
Aad the hymn to the fair bride was gallantly sung, | 
By lord and by lady, by baron and squire, ; 
While the notes of the organ peal’d loud through the quire. 
The good Abbot his benison golonely said 
O'er many a lowly and bright-jewelled head ; 
And in all the wide Border was never a _ 
Like Lord Rutherford bold, and-his own bonnie Clare. 
My song is done, my rhyme is run, 
My story’s thread is duly spun! 
* The knights are dust, their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ be 





SERVANTS. 





Servants are a very distinct class. There is no 
feature in the ordinary run of novels at which I am 
more disposed to smile than the attributes of de- 
votedness and. gratitude with which they so often 
invest domestics. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
Servants have no gratitude, and they need to be 
long tried before any dependence can be placed on 
their attachment to their superiors. This does not 
impugn their moral character as a class, or shew 
them less capable than others of the social charities. 
Friendship and affection require a level base; they 
never stand firm on the surface of inequality. There 
is a principle in every mind that revolts at bondage ; 
there is a principle in every mind by which, toa 
certain extent, natural equality is recognized, . Ser- 
vitude brings these principles very forward in. the 
minds of servants; no e are, at heart, more 
inclined to question the arbitrary distinctions + 
rank, or more deeply resent them when too stern 
insisted on. It is nat because they cannet.em 


their thoughts in language, or the 
power, that the necessity of "their fortunes. forbids 
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‘he expression of their feelings, that we are to sup- 
pose they are devoid of sensibility and reflection. 

‘ No man is a hero to his valet de chambre.’ Few 
people, perhaps, are placed so atlvantageously for 
observation as servants. They see the same indivi- 
dual in dress and undress; they discern the intrinsic 
and extrinsic poinis of his character, and often smile 
at the successful assumption that deceives the 
crowd, Without any peculiar powers of compa- 
rison, they cannot fuil, were it only by the force of 
repetition, making comparative estimates, and must 
often feel a conscious self-value, that lifts them in 
sober truth above the being behind whose chair they 
wait. But without this circumstance to disturb the 
balance of respect, every mind is prone to fly back 
in search of a first cause, and forward in pursuit of 
a final one, as long as this enquiry leads us to con- 
template a common creation and a common disso- 
lution,—birth and death, in which all alike are at 
first powerless and at last perishable :—while these 
two great contingencies mark the fate of all, no 
civil or political institutions can disturb the natural 
feeling that there is a common equality, and that 
position, not person, claims and enjoys the distinc- 
tions convention has created. 

I am not amoagst those reformers, that think 
society may be benefited by a sysiem of levelling ; 
that rashly advocate the breaking up and abroga- 
tion of long-established institutes. JT am never 


unmindful of the effect of early education in the 


formation of character, and the influence of circum- 
stances in after life; thus, though my sympathy 
with the sufferings of humaniiv, my sorrow for the 
unnecessary deterioraiion to which it is exposed, 
leads me to lean most to the poor and the oppressed, 
I feel that the plea I allow on one side is equally valid 
on the other, and that the rich and a:rogant have 
an equal claim on the allowance philosophy teaches. 

No change has been permanent that has not been 
gradual. Sudden revulsions throw forih that which 
they reject, with ‘such force as to create a re- 
bound; and the wrong that geis replaced after 
fruitless violence, becomes move permanently and 
perniciously fixed, than if it had never been dis- 
turbed. Mankind are moving on like the proces- 
sion of a triumph, with much that is mere mum- 
mery, but yet they are moving on. From what has 
been done, we may reasonably calculate on what 
will be done. In the grand maich of humanity, 
INTELLECTUAL Power now holds a place un- 
known to it in former ages; it only requircs that 
Mora Greatness become coequal, and that both 
he coequally supported by the sexes. Women are 
enjoying more mental, and men more moral culti- 
vation ; they will at last wisely unite in promoting 
the ‘principle of happiness, not, as heretofore, fool- 
ishly divide in a struggle about the mere trapping 
of specious pleasure and power. This universal 
procession will move with accelerated rapidity every 
century, gathering strength as it goes ; the idle mime 
and feseénnine ribald will drop away from it, under 
the natural effects of disaccordance and discourage- 
ment ; the power of superior reason, the only legi- 








timate power, because alone consistent with uni- 
versal happiness, will then be the ruling principle. 
My mind does not dare to go on with the view; it 
is too bright for the powers of vision I bring to its 
contemplation. 

To return to the humble topic with which IT set 
out. Servants, like children, have a large claim 
upon those-on whom they depend. They are placed 
in circumstances of strong temptation, and there- 
fore call upoa those they serve for that kindness 
and consideration, as well es that moral example, 
that will encourage a principle to counteract the in- 
vitations of want and visciousness, to which they 
are exposed. Wiih the power to form or influence 
the character of our fellow creatures, we are bound 
to take care that that power be Veneiicially exerted. 
The unrecorded virtnes, the acis of self-denial, the 
instances Of self-controul thai are in daily practice 
in humble life, would, in another sphere, where 
flatiery strings 

* With chords of gold 
The minstrel’s venal lyre,’ 
awaken the voice of praise, perhaps the genius of 
poetry. Servants have, in common with the rest of 
the world, the vanities and desires natural to 
humanity: but while they administer to them in 
others they are compelled to controul them in them- 
selves. Under such circumstances they do not 
surely néed the aggravation they often meet from 
arrogance and irritability. Goaded humanity often” 
bears much ere it falls from virtue: many and bitter 
are the pangs of hunger often felt, before the hand 
is extended in an act of felony. Meany a young and 
pretty girl tries the effect of a ribbon at her mistress’s 
toilet, and sighs to think how little she can command 
to aid the beauty with which she seeks to charm her 
lover. Many, living in families in which they enjoy 
plenty, have parents, sisters, brothers, perhaps 
children, wanting the common necessaries: of life. 
None but stoics will deny that these are trials — 
trials of no common order, and, let it not be for- 
gotier, of continual recurrence—the appealing want 
or woe, the answering temptaiion, are perpetually 
present. What then is there to assure virtne thus 
vibrating between contending impulses? What but 
kindness and consideraiion, which will twine stronger 
cords round the heart of the dependeut, than 
suspicion and penalty ever fabricated to bind the 
delinquent. Half the time often spent in scolding 
servants, if employed in a friendly address to their 
feelinzs and comprehension, would preserve many 
from the path of error to which severity forees them. 
These remarks especially apply to the humbler class 
of female servants in comparatively humble families. 
Such domestics are often exposed to the insolence 
of heedless childhood, permitted to tyrannize over 
a creature placed in circumstances that gives the 
infant mind false notions of the value of individuals. 
Such domestics are frequently exposed tothe severity 
of an exacting mistress, x be does not pause to 
reflect, if she be a better being than her maid, that 
she has had better means and opportunities of 
attaining and preserving such superiority. Shall 
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we wonder that the‘tasked and taunte:! girl thinks 
the breast of the séducer will be a kinder pillow 
than that to which, toil-worn and insulted, she 
retires at night, not to rest, but io review the day, 
and anticipate the many such that lie in drear per- 
spective before her? When the ephemeral flatterer 
‘has left her to abandonment, might not the poor 
profligate, in the utter degradation to which deser- 
- tion sinks her, suy to hee proud and anreproached 
misiress, ‘ Had | knowe counsel instead of reproof 
—the kind in place of the contemptuous word— 
had I found forgiveness for a first fault, 1 had not 
been the wretch f win!’ 

‘There is as much impolicy as wickedness in the 
“hardness aod hauteur that denies sympathy and 
social kindness to domestics. Servauts ill-created 
and ifl-masazed re-act perniciously on the family, 
“especially on the children of the family. They 
corrupt as they are corrupted. ‘To treat any creature 
as an inferior being is to make it one: whereas 
imputed worth will ofiea produce the desire to be 
really deserving of estinaiion. A share of reputa- 
tion is necessary to a moral progress, as some share 
of credit is to a pecuniary one—why shovld we be 
-less ready to advance the one than the other, and 
the consequences so immeasurably more important ? 
There is no prostration so complete as that which 
resulis from indifference and insensibility, she drear 
refuge of the scorned and insulted dependent. To 
~secure and deserve the respect of others we must 
respect ourselves. Woe to those that by ill usage 
annihilate the self-esteem of any being. It is an 
“act of moral murder. 

It is said that few of our social compacts in 
-England may better admit of amelioraiion than that 
existing beiween servanis and superiors ; if so, the 
reform rests chiefly with the latter. It would be 
well for some to remember the witty precept—not to 
‘expect perfection for ten pounds a year,’ and for 
ail to recollect, that we lose nothing of our moral 
elevation by lifiing another to iis level, but on the 
contrary are likely to lose a great deal by leaving 
them below it. ~L 








THE FOREST VOICE. 
(From the German of Baron de la Motte Fouque.} 


A RUSTLING, murmuring wind 

Sweeps through the Spring-clad grove ; 
All senses, life, and mind, 

Insnaring as with love. 


A chorus of boughs, blending 
Their sweetest harmony, 

Each separately bending 
With its own melody, 


What such still life doth say, 
Could I in language show, 
Then love from out my lay 
Eternally would flow! 
Alas! with wandering light 
- Departing whispers each : 
Man’s doings are but night— 
' “And dead the words of speech ! 





COLONEL HOULTON’S FOUR PETS. 


[Lavy M.'s Poxy Puarton, No. LX.] 


* Summer is ycomen in, 
* Loude singe cuckoo.’ 


Tuey who have been for weeks excluded from the 
invigorating air and joyous images of Spring,—have 
been impatiently waiting the fiat of doctors and 
nurses for emancipation,—have been tantalized with 
a distant sight only of * velvet buds bursting their 
cerements,’ while lohging to be among them, and 
assimilate with their pure and obvious happiness,— 
they who have been thus circumstaneed will ima- 
gine the feelings which attended my egress froma 
confinement of five weeks duration, into the deli- 
cious air of heaven. 

The afternoon was clear and beautiful, and a 
drive was proposed,—a drive, the ‘ ultima Thule’ 
of my enjoyment. We soon struck off from the 
glaring white turnpike road, into bye lanes of the 
most perfect rural loveliness. Nature had displayed 
her beauties so lavishly, that the senses ached at 
them. ‘ Violets that stole their scent from heaven,’ 
primroses, blue bells, wood anemones, and above 
all, my favourite gormander, ‘that fairy blue-eyed 
tlower, my beautiful idol! How can | describe my 
feelings when I saw those cheerful blossoms, blue 
as the heaven above us, like crowds of tender 
friendly eyes, welcoming me among their blissful 
groups again! But why try to enumerate. the end- 
less variety, in a rural lane, in the month of May ? 
This is the only month in which to enjoy a lane; the 
mud of winter lurks till then; and the ‘ leafy month 
of June’ has not yet shut in the suffocating heat, 
with its wilderness of leaves: From these redolent 
lanes, we suddenly emerged on the pretty scenery 
round Farleigh House, the seat of Colonel Houlton. 
The park is essentially different from the majority of 
those which I have seen, including-our own. Thera 
is much of hill and dale in Farleigh Park, witb fine 
views over Devizes range of downs; and yet further, 
into North Wiltshire. It bas, too, it fair comple- 
ment of trees. ‘The house stands on an eminence, 
ef course overlooking the whole. There is, how- 
ever, an air of want of finish about the scene; it 
has no traceable boundary, to define where) the 
pleasure grounds terminate, and the less elegant 
corn and grass fields commence. 

Farmer Hodgekin’s untidy hedge-rows, and un- 
couth implements of husbandry, however picturesque 
in themselves, and on their owner’s unornamented 
lands — ave out of keeping with the‘ pomp and 
circumstance’ of his richer neighbours’ park scenery. 
The peculiar charm of that noble estate; Long Seat, 
consists in the concentric situation of the mansion, 
which, although ereeted on the lowest spot«in the 
park, and consequently liable to continual damps 
from the exhalations of a contiguous: sheet of water, 
possesses this advantage, that the views from itieon- 
sist exclusively of the extensive park seenery. Had 
a higher site been selected for the building, although 
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the prospect from it would have been extended, the 


feeling of exclusiveness, so essential to Sara and | 


others of the aristocracy—(I have lost my caste!) 
could not exist; for plebeian barns, and pocket- 
handkerchief looking fields, would have obtruded 
themselves into the patrician scenery, and broken 
the charm of possession. 

- But our present business, or rather pleasure, is 
with the very ancient demesne of Fuarleigh,—aye 
anterior to the Conquest :—it belonged tothe Saxons, 
and subsequently, was granted by William the Con- 
queror to one of his Norman Barons. 

I was pleased to observe, that those beautiful ap- 
pendages to a park, the ‘ velvet people,’ the ‘ dappled 
fools,’ the ‘ native burghers of the forest,’ (no longer) 
were not introduced into this esiate. I felt that 
they would have been out of keeping with the scene : 
a domestic air—a want of stateliness was around us; 
and in such a style of park, the more useful ani- 
mals appear to greater advantage. This feeling 
had scarcely been expressed, as we were deliberately 
driving by the side of a paddock, enclosed from the 
park, and were luxuriating in that most enviable 
state of mind, the consciousness that peace and 
happiness, in every living form, surrounded us, when 
we were startled by a shrill neigh from the other 
side of the hedge, we turned, of course, but Fanny's 
more congenial organs had been quicker than our 
own; that happy note of liberty thrilled to her very 
heart ; I saw it had, by the short toss of her head, 
her start, and quickened pace, her indecision, her 

iaffing, and one tiny courvette, which had she too 

Lora free, would have proved nothing short of a gen- 
uine natural capriole,— worth all La Guerinere’s 
elaborate menage discipline, that was ever seen or 
read of in his elegant work.* But this was all the 
proof Fan betrayed of her proneness to yield to 
temptation, save one sigh; and! maintain to this 
hour, that it was a sigh of regret at her inability to 
join the beautiful free-spirited animal, which had 
challenged her attention and our admiration. There 
are those in this detracting world, who annoy me, 
and calumniate Miss Grey, by affecting to disbelieve 
this irrefragable proof of sensibility, and call it the 
effects of over-feeding; they instance, the utter im- 
practicability to discover whether she possesses those 
indispensable parts of the animal economy—ribs ; 
but I am as firmly intrenched in my own opinion, 
as some other (very few !) of my sex, are reported to 
be; so I go on asserting, and implicitly believing in 
Fanny's sigh! But I am almost as discursive as 
the wild denizen of this pretty field: I suppose ‘ it’s 
the weather!’ as Liston says, which sets my pen 
running in all directions but the right. 

This glorious young animal then was a faultless 
model, in a state of nature, whose high courage had 
never been subjugated by either stratagem or power. 
He was not a picturesque forester, descended from 
the shaggy aborigines of some wild tract, but the 
magnificent offspring of (doubtless) two celebrated 
racers. His colour was of the richest brown, ap- 
proaching to deep chesnut,—a sort of claret, mingled 
" , ® L’Ecole de Cavalric. 








with a golden hue, like the warm reflection of a rieh 
sunset, glowing over his sleek sides, and glaneing 
among his profuse and untrimmed mane and tail. 
His figure was perfect symmetry, and the freedom 
of his movements, as in pure extacy and fun,:he 
shook his wild mane in the breeze, was the finest 
sight of the kind I ever beheld. Hitherto we bad 
seen nothing but this splendid animal; but anon 
were aware of another pet, in the shape of a well- 
groomed ungain extatic donkey. I pity, but dislike 
the grave apathetic patient tribe, in toto, they seem 
so inadequate to perform any of the services te- 
quired of them, even that melancholy duty, to carry 
a sickly child upon their weak-looking backs. But 
this gem of a ‘ Neddy,’ as they style them. in 
the west, -contrived to exhibit such unequivecal 
symptoms of actual bliss, that I was compelled 
to concede somewhat in his favour: he cer- 
tainly centered in his little body, the whole 
quantum of fun of his imperturbable. species. 
He was, I soon discovered, humble companion, 
—actual ‘double’ to his lordly prototype, whose 
every exquisite movement was burlesqued by 
this most imitative and imaginative of donkeys. 
Oh, the awkward curvetings,—the uncouth bound - 
ings of that flourishing piece of gravity! He con- 
trived to retain his place too—as if by miracle—close 
to the side of his fleet and volatile playmate. We 
were in the midst of the excitation produced’ by, 
this novel union of the elegant and grotesque,— 
when, from the lower end of the field, two more 
pets, attracted by the neighings and brayings of 
their coimpanions in happiness, came gamboling 
towards us; one in the guise of a beautiful frolicing 
dark red cow, and the other a fine full-fleeced, 
ambitious-looking lamb: but when these two fresh 
dramatis persone acted over again the irresistible 
farce, which we had been so long enjoying, with the 
additional stimulus of their separate ludicrous ex- 
emplifications of mirth, the comic scene was com- 
plete—the ‘force of laughter could no further go.’ 
We saw them beginning to ‘tire out with fun,’ and 
not till then turned Fanny’s unwilling head: she, 
poor pretty one, had stood all the time with her 
ears nearly meeting in front, investigating and envy- 
ing the group of happy creatures,—a very pattern 
of decorum and self-denial. Mirth and joy, and 
May were round about us, birds were flirting among 
the leaves, wild bees, ‘in their cups’ and tipsy 
jollity, lumbered over the blossoms ; lambs frisked 
as though they never would grow old.—Oh, that 
was a blissful day on which Isaw Colonel Houlton’s 
four pets ! 





THE COUNTRY TOWN.—RUS IN URBE. 





Dear TatLer,—For a man who does not possess 
a country seat of his own, how difficult it is to get 
comfortably into the green fields, to breathe a fresher 
air, and invigorate his body and mind by luxuriant 
shades, these delightful dog-days—I say delightful, 
for what can’ be more glorious than our present 
summer, for the farmer, for the mere lounger and 
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-getter up of pic-nics? My love of the country 
as, like everything else, ims er: by the difficulty I 
«find in search of country quarters; I am not to be 
“gure so ludicrously off asthe Sir Simon Sponge, of 
_the Court Journal, which makes one admirably au 
fait—of how certain people of some little fashion 


Steal a. few..months. of summer from their dear 
friends :-but this kind of hospitality is, after all, 


iwhen achieved, only suited to coarse minds, such as 
‘that worthy pair so ably described by their own mean 
distresses. Just as Sir Simon set off for Berlin, I 
put myself into the Wycombe coach, and here I am 
Tusticating close to this country town, just half-way 
_to Oxford ;—here I ramble over the fields, or sit my- 
self down beneath a friendly shade on one of the 
frequent commons over these heights of Bucking- 
‘hamshire; sometimes my heart swells in a gay 
grateful extasy, at others I grow sad and philosophic 
on the distresses of the poor, who, in very dry 
“weather, are much distressed for fresh water,.as no- 
thing but ponds exist over the table land stretching 
-between Wycombe, Amersham, and Great Missen- 
den, .and.on towards Aylesbury, though a fine 
country, well cultivated, .and intersected by in- 
mumerable small commons to assist the poor, and 
‘wide green lanes, where neat cottages enliven the 
“scene on all hands; but they rely on their little 
ponds for water, few having wells sunk, which are 


_ @bliged to be two and three hundred feet deep. So 


Jmuch for the country at large ; but I meant to speak 
more particularly.of my own situation, which is 
extremely congenial to my peculiarhumour, as I am 
quite at home among entire strangers, and perfectly 
independent, both as to my time and opinions,—I 
never smile unless I please,—and I have got rid of 
one or two unpleasant wrinkles, by never being 
induced to frown ;—thus life glides by in the most 
tranquil placidity. Now, how I have contrived all 
this, since 1 am not lodged at the posting inn of the 
town, sacred to gentility, the Lion (observe, that 
beast is most spiritedly carved), nor have taken 
apartments within hearing of the rumbling of incessant 
wheels, and blowing of horns, nor the dust of a road 
so much run on to all parts of the westward part of 
the isle,—how I have contrived, is what I ain coming 
to,—I was singularly fortunate last week, as I sat on 
bench in the park, watching the few remaining 
stars left in town, whose initials you will see in last 
Court Journal,—I say, while thus vacantly ruminating 
on their various turns-out as they glided by, who 
should give me a nod but our friend the Dandy of 
Clarendon,—pulling up his blood horse, he began to 

wail the heat and the dust, and the general deser- 
tion of town, declaring that he himself was off for 
Mrs Joseph's, at Cheltenham, or the Plough, since 
town was becoming quite insufferable—our money 
yoted away to Russia—the 70th protocol talked of — 
and both Houses dying of inanition,—the members 
riding like mad over the country to gammon the 
farmers and mechanics with fine words, and large 
praes bills—declaring upon their gentlemanly 
rs, how strenuously they meant to exert them- 
selves after their dissolution! all for the good of their 





country! Says he, ‘ why don’t-you come down to? 
Says I, ‘I can't afford Cheltenham just now—its 
too hot—and I don’t dance, or drink salt water, or 
flirt with the girls in Montpellier walk.’—‘ Wat,’ 
said he, ‘ you mean to go and vegetate in a farm 
house, do ye; or what blessed scheme was that of 
yours of yesterday? Well, there’s Closepinch, of 
the Guards, tells me he is in glorious quarters at 
, only 30 miles from town,—good table, lady-like 
woman, horse and gig, agreeable society, good house, 
and by paying a mere trifle, you have all this, without 
the smallest obligation.’ I bounced up, got farther 
particulars, and the very next day past the park at 
full trot, on a Wycombe coach, driven by one of the 
handsomest and most stylish coachmen in the king- 
dom; his whip cost three guineas, his frock coat 
was of cashmere, and awhite bang-up beaver crowned 
all, I have seen all our dandy coachees, but George 
¥ , of Uxbridge, is the pink of whips. His 
appearance delighted me, and bowled me into the 
country in the highest good humour. Here then I 
am, lying along at.full length under the shade of a 
noble lime—on all sides of me the country swells and 
hollows in a rich harvest home, mixed ‘in asweet 
proportion with fields full of cattle after the first 
crop of hay, which tells of winter comfort in many 
a well-built stack, The crops of all sorts are mag- 
nificent this year, and surely our island is.as much 
blessed in this, as ever it was, or ever can be. Yes, 
I say to myself, here I am fairing in the country 
without the least uneasiness about the particular day 
this or that kind friend may think it is time a man 
should cut his visit short. I hate a niggard welcome 
of a ‘ few days’—or you hear that certain arrange- 
ments for your bad room have been made previously, 
and they are ‘ so sorry.’ No, here I am lord of the 
ascendant; there is no feel of a favour conferred. 
How few men,even in England, are noble enough 
to prevent a poorer man feeling this! One that can 
do nothingin return, but be silently grateful! Must 
one give a friend vulgar thanks at every hour, by 
some irksome complaisance, deference, or horse 
laugh, where a look of pity would be better? I, for 
my part, have felt thison one or two fatal aecept- 
ances of a friend’s invitation to his house—felt it— 
though I contrived to do more than repay the kind- 
ness, by little presents of some sort or other ;— 
surely this detestable secret lies in some wretched 
idea of feeding you as we do any other animal, and 
that you cost so much, Here now I pay for it plump 
and plain—we have an excellent table, are all very 
pleasant whea together, and do with ourselves just 
as we like ; and my will and pleasureis to lie on the 
grass, and speculate on lambs, or a greyhound, that 
poor thing gooduaturedly comes and pokes her nose 
in my face. [have not seen a paper for a week !— 
What do I care what the insolent autocrat of the 
n rth does or says, or how kind he is to Lord Dur- 
hm? Which of two tyrant brothers gets 
Portugal will never cause the smallest change 
in Wycombe corn market. (where I dabble in grain 
every Friday, and become knowing in wheat!) I do 
not even care a pin (nor the whole country) for any 
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"greater good it may possess, whether one set of 


politicians carry it or another in this very town hard 
by, where, en passant, I hear, they are terribly split 
‘up. by dire politics—-where at the shop windows 
candidates sweet words appear in long bills, and 
horse and foot scour the country, crying Smith, 
Chandos, Grey, &c. till the very woods echo respon- 
sies to their canvassings. No, of this I say—my 
dear country, what art thou the better? That team 
of horses ploughing in the next field are doing a 
silent good—so is the man—only keep him out of 
Wycombe alehouses. Those detestable nests of 
drunkenness and crime—taverns, are the bane of the 
land, and their landlords the worst harpies ever 
bred from the weakness and vice of a community,— 
but I forget that country towns are but the epitomes 
of all the disagreeables of the metropolis, and thus 
I will remain quietly in the woods and commons— 
commune rather with the lowly quiet donkey that 
browses by the road side, than with your half 
drunken, brawling, stupid politician. 


Hermit oF Park LANE. 


ANOTHER ENCOUNTER WITH SIR LESLIE—HIS 
PERTINACITY AND UNGENEROUS PERSIST- 
ENCE IN HIS SUIT—SIR WILLIAM TYRRELL 
—LORD BROOKE—ORIGIN OF A MOTHER'S 
LOVE. 


Lerrer XXXVIII or Mancaner. 
Brighton, 

Dear Emity,—This morning, notwithstanding my over- 
night’s vigils, I was sauntering with Arthur on the beach, 
and had strayed a little from the town, when I encoun- 
tered that odious Sir Leslie, Simpleton that I am, I 
started as though a serpent had crossed my path. He 
seemed to rejoice in my uneasiness, and advanced directly 
towards me; his manner was however most respectful, as 
he said, ‘ I consider myself fortunate, Miss Campbell, in 
having so early an opportunity of apologising for wy con- 
duct last night: attribute it, | beseech you, to my despair 
and your cruelty.’— If you are sincere in your excuses, 
Sir, | beg you will cease this persecution, and leave me 
now and for ever.’—‘ Proud and disdaioful as usual,’ he 
muttered between his closed teeth; ‘ you keep no terms 
with me, Madam, why should you expect I am to be 
more complaisant, or deny myself the pleasure with which 
chance, and not your good-nature, has favoured me.” 
I determined not to keep up the conversation ; and there- 
fore taking Arthur’s hand, returned towards the town.— 
* Contemptuous also!—I am not worth a reply—by hea- 
vens, this is too much. Madam, either condescend to 
use me with some shew of civility, or I will not answer 
for the consequences my madness may produce to us 
both.’ 

He spoke so loud and so fiercely, that I trembled lest 
we should be overheard by the passers-by; and therefore 
hurried on, hoping in the end he would be thoroughly 
disgusted by my manifest aversion. ‘ Do not hope to 
escape me, or imagine the presence of strangers will hush 
my reproaches and entreaties. 
or witnesses my desperation, for without you I cannot 
exist."—* For heaven’s sake, Sir Leslie,’ at last I ex- 
claimed, pale with fright, and stopping to take breath, 
* cease this violence ; you cannot expect to succeed whilst 
you distress me thus.’—*‘ I may extort that from your 





I am reckless who knows | 


but I can be cali,’ he continued, jn a frightfully -imsinu- 
ating tone, ‘gentle and docile as thi child, if you, will but 
condescend to listen to me. —‘ What can you propose, 
Sir, or I answer, that has not already heen discussed be- 


tween us, both in person and by letter? You must be 
well aware, that your present conduct is not likely to 
create kinder feelings towards you, but is most insulting 
and degrading to me.’—* Not more so,” he retorted in a 
taunting tone, ‘than your dependent situation in this 
| haughty family, or your superintendence of the health 
| and studies of this equivocal child. With all.due bumi- 
lity, I should imagine being the wife of a Baronet might 
have more charms for your proud nature.’—‘ Were my 
situation what you imagine, it would be preferable, in wy 
opinion, to marrying without affection.’—* Hitherto,’ he 
replied, ‘ I have been judged not devoid of those ‘attri- 
butes that win upon your sex (and the vain creatate drew 
up his handsome figure, and looked complaisant) ; teach 
me only how'they may best succeed with you, and J will 
exhaust every power that love and wealth can furnish, to 
win you from this frozen mood.’—* My only request, , Sir 
Leslie, is that you will allow me to return home unmo- 
lested. With your advantages, you can scarcely fail 
of being successful elsewhere, and pride should prevent 
your continuing a thankless pursuit. Good morning, Sir 
Leslie. Come, Arthur, you must want your breakfaét, 
| my poor man.’ Unluckily, the child was in no humour to 





obey me; he was wayward and tired, and clinging to my 
knees, whined out, ‘ Carry me, pretty mamma, carry your 
Arthur.’— I'll carry you, my fine fellow,’ said the daunt- 
less Sir Leslie, catching the child up in his arms; ‘ your 
pretty mamma must not weary her dainty limbs with the 
office of a nurserymaid, however independent she may 
wish to be.’—‘ Pray, Sir Leslie, set him down,’ I ex. 
claimed, much alarmed, ‘ Mrs Dellmour’s servant will 
meet us shortly, and in the mean time | can manage him ;’ 
but he heeded me not, and seemed determined to enjoy 
my confusion and embarrassment, by walking steadily on 
with the child in his arms, laughing and tickling him, until 
the urchin crowed with delight. ‘ Have we not a most 
conjugal appearance,’ said he at length, ‘I carrying the 
tired child, and you following with that remonstrating 
face; the good folk of Brighton will infallibly take us for 
a married pair.—‘ Pray, Sir Leslie, pray, Sir, give me 
the child..—* Not unless you promise me some share of 
your pity and favour, Madam, Grant me but, time and 
opportunity to urge my suit, only whilst you remain at 
Brighton, or I will parade this sweet hostage through the 
town, and at my hotel, with his pretty mamma as my 
companion.’—* Then, Sir Leslie, as I do not wish for 
such an exhibition, when you are tired of your frolic, you 
will perhaps restore the child to Mrs Dellmour’s servant, 
whom I will send to fetch him.’—‘ Good morning to you, 
Miss Campbell,’ said Sir William Tyrrell, advancing 
towards us, ‘ you seem weary, allow me to offer you my 
arm; Arthur, I see, is already secured against further 
fatigue, or I would stand his friend. Ha, my little man,’ 
patting the child’s arm, which hung on Sir Leslie’s shoul- 
der, ‘ you are sure of creating an interest wherever you 
show that rosy face of yours.’ 

How considerate and conciliatory was this address, my 
dear Emily; my heart felt truly grateful to him, both for 
the relief it afforded me from my persecution, and for the 
manner in which he viewed this encounter. As for Sir 
Leslie, his mortification was evident; I was protected 





| from further insult, and we walked towards the town like 
| a friendly party, for now I spitefully enough sought not 


to relieve him from the burden his malice and not his 
goodnature had imposed upon him. During the remain- 





apprehension, however, which your kindness denics me; | 


der of our walk, Sir William ae up a cheerful discourse, 
which succeeded effectually in dissipating the unpleasant 
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effects of my meeting with Sir Leslie, and I was able to 
bid this latter a calm, if not a smiling farewell, when at 
length he thought proper to depart, which was not, how- 
ever, till we reached the Dellmours’ house ; and | saw 
him cast.a look of surprise and doubt at Sir William, on 
seeing him enter with me, as if quite at home. Mrs Dell- 
mour’s letter to this bold bad man has been since dis- 
patched, and I hope will produce the desired effect of 
“restraining him from further annoying me. I have seen 
Lord’ Brooke also in the course of the day, but how dif- 
ferent is his manner; my‘esteem is entirely his, though 
not my lave. TI wish Mr Dellmour may prove a prophet, 
and that this amiable nobleman might transfer his affec- 
tions to one of my young friends; but as that is not at 
_ present the case, my situativa here is rather irksome, ex- 
posed to solicitations I can only answer by a coldness of 
manner, perfectly foreign to my nature. Sir William 
Tyrrell has begun to teach me German, and as I am 
determined to vanquish its difficulties by extra applica- 
tion, that. will serve as a pretext for frequently absenting 
myself from society. Dear little Arthur, also, has shewn 
symptoms of fever, and restlessness that foretel disease. 
My anxiety will keep me in constant attendance upen 
him, for I love the dear fellow with a mother’s tender- 
ness, and feel. convinced that the cares and pains we 
bestow upon infancy are the origin of maternal love ; the 
lowly matron’s feelings are more entwined round her off- 
spring, because her solicitudes for them have been more 
abundant than the richer parent, who leaves the task to 
hirelings; and should one be more unfortunate than the 
rest, in mind or body, he is endeared by extra cares and 
sacrifices. Ifa babe were exchanged at its birth, I ques- 


tion whether the mother’s feelings (supposing her unac- 
par wy with the fact) could detect the changeling, or 


that she would even forego the fostered one, after months 
of anxious nursing, and when she had grown acquainted 
with its dimpling smiles and endearing ways. 

Do not read this passage to your mamma, dear Emily, 
or she, in concert with atl experienced mothers, will 
laugh at my absurdity in pretending to decide upon such 
nice points of casuistry. All in good time—chucun 2 son 
tour—one of these days I may be enabled to form a more 
correct judgment ; meanwhile, like many others, in pro- 
portion to my ignorance, I remain positive in my opinions, 


but am ever, 
Your affectionate friend, 
; Mareoarer, 





JUDICIOUS EDITION OF THE BIBLE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Me Epttor,—The really excellent article on the 
Bible with which you favoured us in your last week’s 
Tatler, will, I have no doubt, induce some who have 
been inattentive to the contents of that invaluable 
book to become readers of it, and others who do 
peruse its pages occasionally, to read them more 
frequently. Allow me then to recommend to the 
notice of your readers the minion 12mo edition of 
the Oxford bible, long lined. The merits of that 
edition, which was printed under the direction of the 
late Dr Charles Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, ave 
great, and are these:—the prose parts are distin- 
guished throughout, from those which are poetical ; 
the former being divided into paragraphs, so that 
you read a historical book as you would read a 
translation of Herodotus, and an epistle as you 
would read one of Pliny’s; the latter being divided 
into verses. Chapter and verse being, however, re- 





quired for the purposes of reference, they are printed 
in the margin, and a chapter sometimes begins in the 
middle or towards the beginning, or the end of a 
paragraph, as the sense requires it. The arrange- 
ment is far more judicious than that of Bowyer or 
Reeves. A farther advantage is, that the marginal 
readings are given, which are printed at the bottom 
of each page ; and another advantage is, that the 
chronology is printed atthe top of each page. The 
price of tnis estimable edition of the Bible is, in 
boards, about eleven shillings. 
lam,, Mr Editor, 
Your faithful servant, W. 


— 


WASHINGTON, | 





_— 


-Amipsr all the victories and high achievements of 


young America, there 1s none of which she has so 
much reason to be proud as the having given birth 
to Washington. So perfect, so pure, so simple, yet 
so lofty a character, the modern world had not yet 
produced. Indeed, a European monarchy. could 
not have produced a Washington. Our social or- 
ganization, framed on feudal principles, is too much 
impregnated with vanity, personal ambition, and the 
love of precedence not to have corrupted the co- 
lonial officer, long ere he became the hero of 
independence. Not but that monarchies have 
their worthies, Sidneys and Bayards, a numerous 
host; but a Washington they could not have, be- 
cause the first rank of military talent must, amongst 
these, infallibly inspire some passion of baser alloy. 
Let Cromwell and Napoleon, and Marlborough, 
and Charles XII. be passed with their compeers in 
view, and it will be seen how even patriotism dwindled 
as a motive, till utterly lost amidst baser sentiments, 

Washington stands alone. As a commander, his 
character has risen, since men have come to exa- 
mine it. With an army so doubting in spirit and 
uncertain in numbers as to have filled any captain 
with despair, he still achieved what, indeed, proba- 
bility rendered hopeless. Cool and imperturbable 
to bide his time, and, Fabius-like, observe the 
enemy, he never wanted the impetuosity of Marcel- 
lus, when opportunity rendered such advantageous. 

As a statesman, his administration forms a monu- 
ment as glorious as his campaigns. He found a 
constitution born so feebly, that its very parents 
were hopeless of its existence; yet he contrived in 
raising it to give it force, and communicate to it the 
principle of maturity. Amidst the storm of adverse 
parties that gradually arose around him, Washing- 
ton preserved an impartial sense of what his coun- 
try demanded ; and though latterly he leaned to 
the side of federalism, and strong institutions, yet 
it was never so much as to upset the balance; and 
perhaps the greatest proof of his sagacity, and of 
the difficulty of this task, is, that his successor, 
John Adams, failed in the same attempt, and by 
allowing himself to be borne away by one party, 
gave to the other the opportunity of successful 
reaction.—History of United States, Vol. II. Lard- 
ner's Cyclopedia. ¢ 
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THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, and it is done for ever; you need never turn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
atime. Your own papers will always be found your = library.’ 

REXELIUS. 


ATHEISM Versus SUPERSTITION. 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely; and certainly supersti- 
tion is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose: ‘ Surely,’ saith he, ‘ I had rather a great 
deal men should say, there was no such man at all as 
Plutarch, than that they should say, there was one Plu- 
tarch that would eat his children as soon as they were 
born, as the poets speak of Saturn ; and as the contumely 


‘is greater towards God, so the danger is greater towards 


man.’— Bacon. 


CONVERSATION IN A ROMAN CAMP. 
We have an instance of the elegance of the ancient 
heroes, in a circumstance recorded by Plutarch in his 


“Life of Pyrrhus. It was at the time of Fabricius’s em- 


‘bassy to the Prince, whilst encamped in Italy. ‘ When 
in the evening,’ says the biographer of Cheronea, ‘ the 
conversation at table turned on many subjects, but chiefly 
on Greece and the Grecian philosophers,’ It may be 
douhted if, in a modern camp, such a topic would be a 
probable one of discussion. — VW, 


LIVY THE HISTORIAN’S SCEPTICISM. 

Livy has been often severely censured for his supersti- 
tion, and the many extravagant incidents which he recoris ; 
and yet I deubt whether any historian has scattered 
amidst his marvellous relations so many salutary hints of 
scepticism. He relates indeed the current and noted 
miracles as he would mark the manners and opinions of 
the ages of which he wrote, but I find no reason to suppose 
that he either reverenced himself or sought to make his 
readers revere the fictions he has recorded. Observe him 
on one cocasion, when the Latine ambassadors had 
arrogantly demanded to have a share in the Government 
of Rome; and upon its being rejected with disdain by the 
Senate, Annius is reported to have dashed his head 
against a stone in his precipitate retreat from the Senate 
House. Livy says—‘ As all authors do not concur in 
mentioning his death, I, for my part, must leave the cir- 
cumstance in doubt, as I shall another, of a violent storm, 
with dreadful noise in the air, happening whilé appeals 
were made to the Gods concerning the infraction of the 
treaties ; for, as these accounts may possibly be founded 
on fact, so may they likewise,’ continues the sagacious 
historian, ‘ have been invented to express in a lively 
manner an immediate denunciation of the wrath of the 
Gods.’ viii. 6.— W. 


ROMAN PATRIOTISM. 

Where, except in Roman story, is to be found a fact 
such as is recorded by Livy? Ina battle with the La- 
tians, one Consul devoting himself to destruction for the 
salvation of his army, and the other ordering his own 
son to death for the violation of its discipline !—Decius 
and Titus Manlius. Can we wonder that such a people 
became the masters of the world? Can we woniler that 
they deemed their city ‘ eternal ?’ 


CROMWELL’S ADVICE TO HIS SOLDIERS. 
‘ Trust in the Lord, and keep your gunpowder dry.’ 








A LAWYER ANSWERED. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognosti- 

cating weather. Epsom, a lawyer, said in scorn, ‘ Tell 

me, father, when does the sun change?” The old man 

answered, ‘ When such a wicked lawyer as you goeth to 
heaven.’—Selden. 


FOOTE’S LAMENESS, 

A gentleman with whom he was intimate, happening, 
in the course of conversation, to say something im, jest 
about a game-leg, Foote replied, ‘ Pray, Sir, make no 
allusion to my weakest part ; did I ever attack your head.’ 
—Cradock’s Memvirs, 


MILITARY POLITENESS. 

Notwithstanding the fury with which the battle of 
Fontenoy was contested, the action began with a great 
show of civility. Lord Charles May, a captain of the 
English Guards, advanced before the ranks, and Count 
d’Auteroche, a lieutenant of grenadiers in the French 
Guards, stepped forward to meet him: ‘ Gentlemen of 
the French Guards,’ said the English captain, ‘ fire!’ 
* No, my Lord,’ replied the other, ‘ we never fire first.’— 
Vie Privée de Lous XV. 


GOLDSMITH AND JOHNSON. 

‘You are all of you,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ absolutely 
afraid of Johnson; now I attack him boldly, and without 
the least reserve,— You do, Doctor, and sometimes 
catch a Tartar,’—‘ If it were not for we, he would be 
insufferable ; if you remember, the last time we 
together, he sat sulky and growling, but I resolved to 
fetch him out.’—‘ You did, and at last he. told you he 
would have no more of your fooleries.’ — Cradvck’s 
Memoirs. 


WINNING EFFECT OF RHETORIC. . 

The following passage of Quinctilian, iv. 3, is worthy 
of observation, not merely for its own sake, and the rule 
which is laid down in rhetoric, but as suggesting or 
assuming rather the very theory of belief, adopted and 
insisted on by Hume, in his Treatise of Human Nature, 
and so vehemently cavilled at—not controverted-—by 
Drs Reid and Beattie. Speaking of the narrative part of 
a liscourse, ‘ The diction,’ says Quinctilian, ‘ should be 
pure as possible, for a narration in a matter of small 
consequence if deprived of the little arts which deck the 
other partsof a pleading ; and if destiiute of elegance, must 
muke a poor impression indeed, Besides,’ he goes on, 
‘there is a certain unaccountable principle in mankind 
which induces them to believe with the greatest readi- 
ness the things that are told with the greatest beauty, 
and even the pleasure they feel wins the assent of the 
understanding.’ —W. 


RHETORIC versus LOGIC. 

First, in your sermons use your logic, and then your 
rhetoric. Rhetoric without logic is like a tree with leaves 
and blossoms, but no root. Yet I confess more are taken 
with rhetoric than logic, because they are caught with a 
free expression, when they understand not reason. Logic 
must be natural, or it is worth nothing at all... Your 
rhetoric figures may be learned. That rhetoric js best 
which is most reasonable and most catching ; an instance 
we have in that old blunt commander at Cadiz, who 
shewed himself a good orator. Being to say something 
to his soldiers, which he was not used to do, he made 
them a speech to this purpose :—‘ What a shame will it 
be, you ‘Englishmen that feed upon good beef and brewis, 
to let these rascally Spaniards beat you, that eat nothing 
but oranges and inane!” And so he put more courage 
into his men than he could have done with a more jearned 


| oration.—Selden. 
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SEVERE AND WELI-TIMED REPARTEE. 

* Pray, now,’ said a pert coxcomb, who had absolutely 
baited Johnson during dinner-time, ‘ what would you 
give, old gentleman, to be as young and sprightly as I 
am ?’——* Why, Sir, I think,’ freplied Johnson, * I would 
almost be content to be as foolish.’ 

PATRIOTISM NOBLY REQUITED. 

To Athens and Sparta Xerxes sent no heralds, on 
account of the murder of those sent by Darius. The 
atonement demanded for this crime, by the religion of the 
‘age, gave occasion to a splendid instance of patriotism. 
Proclamation being made in Lacedemon, that there was 
need of some to die for the Commonwealth, Sperthias 
and Boulis, two noble Spartans, offered themselves as 
‘the sacrifice, and were delivered to the Persians. Offers 
‘were made to them of high preferment, if they would 
enter the royal service, but they refused, and being 
‘brought. to the king, they declared that they came to pay 
‘the penalty of murder for the Lacedemonians. Xerxes 
replied, {that though the Lacedemonians had broken the 
universal law of nations by murdering heralds, he would 
not imitate the cruelty he abhorred, nor would he take 
the lives of two individuals as a satisfaction for the na- 
tional guilt. He accordingly dismissed them, and they 
returned home.—History of Greece. Library of Useful 
Knowledge. 


DIOGENES AND PLATO. 

_ How often I have admired that noble reply of Div- 
genes to Plato, when the latter, seeing him one day 
prepare, some herbs for his dinner, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 

iogenes, if you would have paid court to Diony- 
sius, ‘you need not have washed herbs.’—‘ True, Plato,’ 
answered the Cynic, ‘and if you would have washed 
herbs, you need not have courted Dionysius.’ If this con- 
versation, which is reported by Laertius, actually passed 
between them, I should be inclined to prefer the honour 
of this single retort, to the inheritance of the reputation 
of all the pompous philosophy of the divine Plato, deli- 
vered down to us in his voluminous writings. It is well 
known how forcible many of the sayings and maxims of 
the ancient sages were, and what a weight of wisdom 
sometimes issued from their lips, under the covering of 
but a few syllables: but I recollect none superior to this. 
It might form the text toa volume. But not to moralize 
too long or too gravely upon it—not to dwell upon the phi- 
losophic sarcasm contained in it against Plato, and others 
like Plato, who preposterously imagine it an honour to be 
an attendant on vicious greatness,—who absurdly con- 
ceive that anything can be degrading except vice or folly ; 
to say nothing of all this, there isin it such a refined 
stroke of satire,—such a felicity of repartee in the tere 
reversing the very words addressed to himself by way of 
reproach, that I have always considered it as one of the 
finest and happiest specimens of Attic wit which have 
been handed down to us.—VW. 





POPULAR TRADITIONS RELATIVE TO THE RHINE, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF TAURUS, AND THE EN- 
VIRONS OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

No. 1. 
THE KNIGHT OF HOENSTANFFEN AND HIS FAIR VASSAL 
GELA. 

Tue generous and preuz Chevalier Hoenstanffen, better 

Known to history as Frederick Barbarossa, lived tranquilly 

on his paternal estate, and cultivated among his vassals 

that spirit for wa: like deeds, and those feats of arms, for 
which he afterwards became 'so highly distinguished. He 
was then in his 23rd year, full of generous enthusiasm 





and romantic septiment. Reypeping frow the chace one 
day, weary and engaged by other thoughts, he suffered 
his horse to stray from the accustomed. path, and was 
unawares brought to the secluded homestead of an old 
vassal; he alighted with a view. to demand refreshment 
and a guide to his palace, but his steps were arrested ‘by 
the sight of a beautiful young girl, sporting in a meadow 
with her companions; exercise had given.a glow to her 
otherwise delicate complexion, and as she bounded play- 
fully along, her graceful shape was displayed to the utmost 
advantage, and her chesnut hair floated like a drapery 
round her neck and bosom, Whilst he yet gazed, Reichari|, 
his vassal, approached,, ‘ Who is that young damsel,’ 
demanded the Knight, ‘who shows like a nymph among 
her rusiic companions ?—* It is my youngest daughter, 
Sire, who hus but lately returned from the Convent, 
where she was placed at the death of a fond mother; her 
skill in embroidery, and above all the sweetness of ber 
singing, made the holy sisters desirous that she should 
join their community, but Gela has no vocation for a holy 
life, desiring rather to return to us and our rural employ- 
ments, and [| will not constrain her inclinations; here 
child,’ addressing the advancing maiden, ‘ bend your knee 
to our liege Lord, and then dispatch for such cheer as 
our humble roof may offer.” Frederick raised the blush- 
ing girl from the lowly postare she had assumed, and 
hand in hand they entered her father’s. house ;, nothing 
within displayed 9 superiority to the class from which 
Reichard sprang, except the embroidery frame and lute 
of his daughter Gela. When the homely repast of milk 
aad bread and fruit was set, at her father’s desire, she 
sung and played to their guest—-but it needed not this 
additional charm, the heart of the. Prince was already 
hers. At his departure he entreated their presence at the 
palace, and the old man promised that, at the ensuing 
feast of Pentecost, he and his daughters would pay their 
duty at Court. In vain the Prince struggled with his 
assion, which from its being the first that had possessed 
is bosom, raged with incontroulable ardour; her humble 
origin he disregarded, the pride of birth, the love of arms, 
his prospects of noble and splendid alliance—all were 
forgutten. In this temper of mind he encountered the 
fair Gela on the eve of Whitsuntide, under the arcade 
leading to the royal chapel, whither she was hastening to 
the feet of her confessor; vnable to contain himself, 
Frederick seized her hand, and in a trembling, faltering 
tone, exclaimed, ‘ Beautiful Gela, I love you, and can uo 
longer conceal it from you.’ The maiden alternately 
blushing from mingled emotions, and then pale as the 
marble figures of the surrounding saints, cast down her 
eyes in much trouble, without the power of uttering a 
reply. He raised the hand he held to his lips:—* Be, not 
angry with me,’ he said earnestly, ‘that I have crossed 
your devotions, but pray for me, sweet saint.’ Then, 
sighing deeply, he relinquished his hold, and disappeared 
from her view. 

On the morrow, high mass was sung, and the banquet 
spread, and his nobles and vassals,. with their wives and 
daughters, and sisters, enlivened the scene, but Gela was 
not there. The Prince questioned Reichard. ‘ She is in 
her chamber, my liege; a slight indisposition prevents her 
appearance to-day, and she prayed me to make her excuse.’ 

But, alas! on the morrow, and on the ensuing days of 
this high festival, Gela came not, and Reichard, towards 
the close of the week, departed with her for his own 
home, where he had left his other daughter weak from a 
recent fever. From that period the Knight of Hoen- 
stanffen became melancholy, abstracted, and almost 
misanthrophical ;—no one of his attendants could divine 
the cause ;—in vain they tempt him to the chace, or to the 
exercise of arms; he refuses them still with gentlencss, 
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but will not be won from his gloomy mood; his only 
ecreation is to wander round the cloisters of the chapel 
where he last saw Gela, or in a shady wood near the 
Kinzig, where for hourshe would remain stretched under 
the thick foliage, and lament the cruelty of the beautiful 
Gela, whose coldness was withering the bloom of his 
manhood, and blighting the early promise of his youth. 
One evening, as with folded arms, and his head sunk in 
his bosom, he pursued these melancholy musings, he 
came suddenly upon Gela, who w. thering herbs to 
prepare a medicine for her sick sister; fearing to offend 

er further, he would have withdrawn, but the path was 
50 narrow that in passing, bis hand touched her garment, 
and her sweet breath his cheek, and, quite overcome, he 
reeled towards a tree, against which he was forced to lean 


- for support. Gela in her tarn was moved by this excess 


of respectful love from one who might have commanded 
her services; she had not been insensible to his merits 
hitherto, but educated in all maidenly reserve, she felt the 
danger of yielding to an impression in his favour, and ha<l 
sought protection from the weakness of her own heart in 
absence and in prayers to the Holy Virgin—but uow all 
reserve vanished, she approached, and placing her hand 
in his, said sweetly, ‘My Prince, to-morrow an hour 
before sunrise you will find me in the chapel of the 
palace.’ Before he had time to thank her for this kind- 
ness, she was gone, and the folds of her white drapery 
were alone, for a few minutes, visible through the 
overarching foliage. Scarcely had midnight struck 
when Frederick sought the chapel, sleep had not visited 
his eyelids, for joy is ever more wakeful than sorrow. 
Impatiently he awaited the dawn, yet with his eagerness 
was mingled a fearful pleasure, an uncertainty of ex- 
pectation, that kept his heart throbbing tumultuously, and 
unon its beatings were stifled almost to suffocation. 

With the first grey tint Gela entered. Frederick had 
thrown himself on a stone bench, exhausted by emotion ; 
she placed herself by his side, and, in a voice full of tender 
sweetness, said, ‘ You love me, and I will not conceal 
that I love you also, but without hope of ever being 
thine; for you may not marry but with the daughter of 
a sovereign prince.’ He would have interrupted her ; but 
placing her soft hand on his mouth, she continued :—‘ I 
possess nothing but my love; that is not sufficient to 
merit the reward of being your wife. Listen to me: we 
are here met in this sacred place; behold the Mother of 
Mercies; before her blessed image I pledge my faith, if 
you consent, we will meet here every morning at the 
same hour; in a sanctuary less holy, our love might be 
liable to suspicion, and my wish is that our affection 
should remain pure and bright, and that thus I may bear 
it unsullied to another world.’ She folded his band in 
hers, and bent before the altar of the Holy Virgin; her 
lovely countenance thrown upwards to the tender mother 


‘of Jesus, and radiant with enthusiasm, appeared to her 


lover like an angelic vision ; a new world of ideas seemed 
to break in upon his mind; the vow of eterna! love was 
fervently breathed, but a sigh escaped him that he could 
not exchange his grandeur for an humble lot, which 
would place him on an equality with the tender Gela. 
After the first excitement of their feeling had subsided, 
Frederick would fain have pleaded the hardship of his 
fate, which deprived him of the liberty of choice, a privi- 
lege his meanest subject enjoyed, but she resisted his 
appeal, and fortified his principles from yielding to a weak 
and youthful passion. ‘ We shall meet on the morrow,’ 
she continued; ‘and is it not bliss sufficient to be with 
the object of one’s love? Each succeeding morn saw 
them together under the sacred vault; daily a conteni- 
plated to win her from her purpose, and prevail with her 
to brave -his subjects’ censure, and share his dignitics ; 





but when, seated by her side, he listened to those accents, 
replete with tenderness and energy, which wooed him to 
emulate the warlike deeds of his noble ancestors, and 
realise the early promise of his youth, he felt that every 
wish was. gratified, that he passed in her presence the 
most delicious moments of his existence, unmixed with 
sensual or unquiet thoughts. Thus whiled away a short 
but most exquisite twelvemonth, when the Emperor 
Conrad led the flower of the German empire to the Holy 
Land. Gela, the disinterested Gela, urged her lover to 
join his forces, and commence the career of honour.— 
* But our love ’ exclaimed the young hero, aroused 
by her representations—* Remains eternal,’ exclaimed 
Gela; and overcome by the tenderness of what she felt 
might be their last farewell, the weakness of woman de- 
clined her head in his bosom, and for tle first time hia 
lips pressed hers. Months rolled away, and Frederick 
returned: from the Holy Land, covered with renown. 
The death of his father bad made him Duke of Swabia, 
and rendered him the entire master of his own actions. 
With impatience he hastened to the borders of the 
Kinzig. . Absence had but strengthened his affection, as 
is ever the case with that which is true and disinterested; 
he trusted to urge such forcible reasons, that should en- 
tirely overcome the scruples of his tender mistress ; he 
remembered the yielding softness of her last farewell, and 
relied upon the kindness of woman’s nature, which che- 
rished recollections during absence ever renders more 
complying. True, Gela had often reflected upon the ten- 
derness of their last parting, and the pleasure of his 
caresses; but it convinced her of the weakness of her 
own heart; and after a short but painful struggle between 
her youthful enjoyment of nature’s beauties, the sacrifice 
of her lover’s presence, and his welfare, she determined 
upen taking the veil in the convent where her early 
happy girlhood had been passed. Fearing his persuasion 
should overcome her resolution, she anticipated her 
noviciateship, and on his return he found only the fol- 
lowing linés written by her :— 


© You are now Duke of Swabia, and ht to marr 
for your people’s welfare. The year of happiness 1 
passed in your presence has left a delicious remembrance, 
that will for ever gladden the remainder of my existence. 
Our love is Motal , * Gewa.’ 





Frederick fully comprehended the dignity of her mo- 
tives; and though he deeply lamented the severity of her 
determination, he vowed to render himself worthy the 
disinterested sacrifice of his beloved; her letter he pre- 
served for ever in his bosom, as a talisman to incite vir- 
tuous and noble aspirings. On the site of the wood 
where Gela first owned her love, he founded a noble city, 
the ruins of which yet exist, and which, as an offering to 
her memory, he named Gelahausen ; his sole endeavour 
was to improve the condition of his subjects, by wise and 
wholesome laws, and to set them a worthy example of 
courage, temperance, and magnanimity in his own com 
duct ; his nobles prayed him to marry and Jeave an heir 
worthy of his virtues, and to enforce their request, named 
the fairest and richest princesses of Europe. He listened 
patiently, but without inclining to their suit. Again they 
urged the beauty of one, as paramount to the others: 
* Her sister,’ he exclaimed, is also single, and she is plain 
in her person, and cold and unamiable of manner ; sheds 
my choice; such a woman it is impossible to love, and 
my Gela ean thus have no rival in my affections, which 
to the d-ar saint I vow pure and eternal.’ . 
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THE SEASONS. 


Tre revolution of the seasons is one of the few 
changes in nature, which in its results produces 
pleasant effects. How inspiriting is the consider- 
ation, that ‘ the bitter comes before the sweet,’ in the 
form of Winter; to know that Spring will follow, 
in which youth and hope, and health, will animate 
those who have pined through the dark months. 

The question ‘why should we, by experience 
and tradition know, that apparent evil in the form 
of Winter, ‘should be the precursor of good, in 
Summer’s cheerful dress” appears rational, from 
the circumstance, that the end and intention of all 
the sublime works of nature are hidden. 

The satisfaction of feeling certain that, though 
Winter approaches, it will be succeeded by beauties 
which never suffer deterioration, is very soothing ; 
how beautifully different from the attractions of art, 
which cloy in their recurrence! Seldom is anticipated 
gratification realized: but those, to whom Winter is 
a misery,—Spring in reality refreshes, though seen 
through the magnifying medium of anticipation. 

Considering the probationary state of humanity, 
the perfect order of the seasons, appears too bene- 
ficent, We lament the death of a dear friend, and 
in vain; we regret the decay of vegetation, and the 
devastation occasioned by Winter's roughness; but 
we know that these will be renovated through the 
same’ influence,—that of Summer's mildness and 
benignity; but ‘in the conclusion, in which no- 
thing is concluded,’ we may, with health, gratitude, 
and contentment, believe, that ‘all is for the best.’ 

Aww I, J. T. 








A RHAPSODY ABOUT CRITICISM AND 
CRITICS. 
Puttosoruers, and indeed all people of enquiring 
minds, have ever found a particular delight in trac- 
ing the beginnings of whatever has in its maturity 
excited notice, or been in any way distinguished by 
remarkable qualities. The observation holds good 
through a most extensive range; the spacious tree, 
which affords us shade and shelter; the warrior, 
who cuts us and our relations to pieces with more 
than ordinary dexterity; the poet, who wraps us 
in elysium, or mayhap, in the cloak which Sancho 
eulogized ; the very thief, who ingeniously lightens 
our pockets, or the statesman, who gets the start of 
him, by leaving nothing in them: all in their emi- 
nence become interesting to us, and we love to go 
back and examine out of what these wonders ori- 
ginated. Illustrations crowd upon us a8 we write, 
and even phrases suited to the purpose, in books 
remembered only as of a class, dance before our 
mind’s eye, dressed ont in all the modest prettiness 
of an amiable sentimentality; and obtruding their 
catch-words, ‘ germ,’ ‘ seed,’ ‘ bud,’ ‘dawn,’ * morn- 
ing,” ‘ twilight,’ ‘gleam,’ and cousins innumerable 
of ‘the same family, sue to be admitted into a para- 
graph. We.know not whether we shall dispense 
with them or not ; we would say something about that 
full-grown bugbear criticism, enquire into its pareut- 











age, examine into its character and respectability, and 
ascertain if possible whether it is entitled to its pre- 
sent honours, or whether, having increased to an: 
inordinate bulk, it might not with advantage to the 
community, and to the relief of timid spirits, be 
diminished and put upon half-pay.. The office of a 
critic, we opine, grew out of the indolence which is 
characterestic of almost all mankind, and which, 
anxious at all times to indulge itself, is never more 
so than upon matters requiring thought and dis- 
crimination. Toa few persons scattered among the 
mass of mankind, thinking is but the common exer- 
cise of an inherent faculty, and is rather a relaxation 
than a labour; but the generality of people pre- 
fer having it done for them, and giving their assent 
afterwards to whatever produces in their minds im- 
pressions most consonant to their predilections. 
Everybody of course likes cleverness, and everybody 
professes to like justice; but there is a very general 
disposition to excuse the presence. of those qualities 
favour of aught which accords with personal opi- 
nions and prepossessions. Accordingly, the good- 
natured fasten upon praise and believe it to be 
merited; and the censorious and envious feed them- 
selves upon censures and faults, under a like delu- 
sion, and hence become the disagreeable beings 
which all the world concur. in pronouncing them, 
Let one of this class go to the theatre, and what is 
his study? Not to find beauties in the play. or the 
performances but the defects of both; and besides 
the influence of his natural propensity, the indolence 
before adverted to, co-operates and attaches itself 
instinctively to defects, as to the easier task. It is 
curious to watch sometimes the proceedings of an 
incipient critic, who, when full grown, shall be a 
formidable pigmy, and the annoyance, if not the 
terror of larger beings. His faculty of discrimina- 
tion is so little at first, as to leave him in doubt as 
to the grand distinctions of good and bad, mueh 
moreas to the shades of difference in one or the other; 
but his watch will tell him whether the performance 
commences exactly at the time appointed, and as a 
want of punctuality, however small, is in its degree 
a fault, he, blind to the contingencies which affect 
matters behind the curtain, as a rigid disciplinarian: 
is ready with his hiss. By and bye a greater cause 
of displeasure arises, the scenes hitch in shifting, 
or close but indifferently :—a_hiss again attests the 
presence of the censor, who, when all is got in order, 
looks round him with the consciousness of @ man 
who has done his duty, and. what is more, shewn 
his superiority. It would be tedious to trace to his 
eminence the critic, whose beginnings are like these, 
but we may point him out as grown, in the man who 
is always attentive more to externals than to matters 
which must be felt inwardly, or strongly imagined 
before they can be evidenced in outward expression. 
Scrupulousness to costume and the other adjuncts 
of the drama, meritorious as they are in other re- 
spects, are not essential to the representation of its 
highest properties, and the drama was in higher 
perfection than at present, when without their aid; 
but these are now recognised as necessary, and ac- 
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cordingly they are the toys which engage and fill the | 


attention of common-place critics, when age has 
brought them to their height of imperfection. 

The just measure of criticism; when severity is 
justifiable, and when forbearance becomes itself a 
fault, are points which deserve deep consideration, 
and will not be rashly decided by any one conscious 
of his own imperfections and regardful of his own 
honour. In these random thoughts, we have had 
in view more particularly theatrical criticism ; but 
they apply in different degrees to other subjects. 
In criticising a literary production, some treat infeli- 
cities or defects of style as criminal offences, and 
sometimes imply that the author is a fool, because 
he has through carelessness or inattention suffered 
defects to remain, which men of the fifth class keep 
as clear of as they do of originality. Others convert 
an unlucky slip into an occasion of ridicule, and 
raise a laugh oftentimes at the expence of men in 
whose presence they would shrink into. insigni- 
ficance. How much of these sorts of criticism 
was the late Mr Hazlitt exposed to, and how 
everybody now sees its injustice and folly! Let us 
return again to stage affairs, and inquire how stands 
the matter with actors, If any class of people 
on earth are studious to please they are that class, 
and therefore anything like severity to them per- 
sonally, as long as they do not trangress against 
morals or decency, can have no just pretence. Nor 
does an abstinence from severity preclude an ex- 
position of faults; this is necessary, but may always 
be done without any compromise of right feeling or 
good manners. Indeed, if the object of a critic be 
to make an actor’s misconception of a part appa- 
rerit, and if he possess ability sufficient to do so, 
the effectual way is to state what the actor should 
have done, and describe what he did do. When 
the correct portrait and the caricature are placed 
side by side, the exaggerations of the latter become 
obvious. But if the object of the critic be foreign 
to what he professes, and is rather to display him- 
self to advantage than throw light on the subject 
before him; he will avoid this mode, and attain his 
point easier by vague generalities and unsupported 
assertions, neatly conveyed perhaps, as to style, 
and seasoned with a smart word or two, but defec- 
tive in »he main point—appropriateness. 

We shall conclude for the present these very de- 
sultory observations by repeating a passage from 
the article on the Green Room, inserted in our 
last number ; an article containing valuable infor- 
mation on the subject, and like all the writings of 
its author, full of good sense and regard for the 
best feelings of humanity. 

* As nothing destroys scenic allusion more than 
admission behind the scenes, so would nothing dis- 
arm the severity of criticism sooner than insight of 
the performer’s mind. It is the unfortunate penalty 
attached to all mental pursuits, that the fire essen- 
tial to theif exercise is perpetually exposed to be 
dimmed or extinguished by the casualties of daily 
life, But who that sits in judgment on an artist, 
ever takes this into account? The circumstances in 


which humanity is placed, contintally call for al- 
lowance; but when has humanity consideration 
enough to make it? We make the most insatiate 
demands on those that administer most to.our en- 
joyment, forgetting the re-action consequent on 
strong excitement; forgetting that the over-tasked 
nerve will, at times, lose its tension, and that the 
minds capable of the highest elevation are also ac- 
cessible to the deepest despondency. Thus it will 
ever be while all that is noble in our nature is bar- 
tered, at a ruinous valuation, for bread. The rich 
have a right to what they pay for, and as for the 
considerations and allowances just alluded to, why— 
“they are not in the bond.”’ 








THE THEATRES IN GENERAL. 





As there has been nothing new or worthy of parti- 
cular remark at either of the theatres this week, we 
will indulge ourselves with a few retrospective 
comments, and an occasional speculation as to their 
future intentions and capabilities. As regards 
Laporte and Covent Garden theatre, we think that 
if it is possible to make a thing profitable which has 
been hitherto nothing but a losing game, he is the 
man of all others to do it, though at the same time 
we could have wished a lessee with less of the 
— propensity about him, for with alt his appa- 
rent liberality in his management of the Freneh 
plays, and hisengagement of Paganini, he is known 
to be screwing to an extreme with his subs, as wit- 
ness his splendid display of talent on Paganini’s 
nights, when none but fifth-raters, with the exception 
of Miss Inverarity and Miss Shirreff, were engaged 
to sing. We nevertheless look forward, expecting 
great things from him; we know him to be industrious 
and enterprising, and we think the mere circum- 
stance of his being the first foreigner who ever 
undertook the management of an English theatre, 
when so many of our own countrymen have failed 
in the same experiment, will induce him to put forth 
his best energies for the occasion, determined that 
his audiences shall have nothing to complain of 
either on the score of novelty, or first-rate talent. 
When we look back at the management of Drury 
Lane last season, and know that the season tocome 
will be under the same auspices, we cannot help 
confessing we do not anticipate much, unless the’ 
managers have wisely resolved to avail themselves 
of the lesson .taught them last season, and intend 
to adopt a different course. 
We see the Haymarket announces the Hunchback’ 
for next Monday, and excellent as the cast is, we 
hope it will assist in repairing the losses it has 
sustained, owing to the great depression in thea- 
tricals and everything else. i 
They have produced little of importance at the 
English Opera as far as they have gone at present,; 


‘but we see the bills advertize a new piece, called,’ 
‘the Conscript Sister, in which Miss Kelly and Joha 
tReeve are to perform. 





Messrs Elton and Serle draw good houses to the 
Coburg. “We would advise Mr Davidge, if he has 
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any regard for the craniums of the quieter portion 
of his audience, to abate that nuisance of the half- 

ice ‘visitors entering in the middle of a scene ; 
really the other night the noise was so great (we 
mean the bawling from one to another in piercing 
falsettos and thandering basses), that we did not get 
over the effects of it'for at least two whole days. 
When our heads are in proper tune, and’we are not 
interrupted in the middle of an interesting scene, 
there is nothing we enjoy so much as listening to 
the recognitions and oceasional jokes of what the 
shabby Juste Miliew party ‘call the unwashed—they 
have just as:much enjoyment in their way, and bave 
quite as much right to it, as any newly-created ten- 
pounder, who goes into the pit with a shilling order, 
and indulges in his extra bottle of ginger beer. 

The Surrey has closed, after, we believe, a pros- 
perous ‘season. It opens again on the fifteenth of 
month. .9an 

The Pet of the Petticoats at Sadler's Wells con- 
tinues to attract excellent audiences, ‘though it has 
been played now nearly forty nights uninterruptedly. 
If Mrs Fitzwilliam goes on.as she begun, she will 
beat all the female managers out of the field, for a 
cultivation of good taste and an appreciation of the 
best end and object of theatrical amusements. 

The Strand has produced a great many new pieces 
lately, all of which have been regularly noticed in 
the Tatler. We believe it to be a thriving concern, 
and only wants a licence to make it infinitely more 
so ;—people do not like to be sent back for tickets 
when they have come prepared to pay ei — “eK 

To the above review of the -Theatres, furnished 
by a friend, we have not much to add, At the 
Hassnenket, Miss Turpin, a young possessing 
vocal accomplishments of a pleasing and respectable 
order, has appeared with success in several charac- 
ters, and Master Cooper, the clever young violinist, 
has been performing imitatively some of the wonders 
of Paganini. The Tater closed his engagement at 
Covent Garden last night, with no dimunition of his 
reputation and a considerable increase in his purse. 
What with him, Mademoiselle Mars, and Taglioni, 
M, La , has at least gratified a large portion of 
the public, by first-rate performances, all calculated 
to raise the public taste; itis to be regretted that 
this has been done to the partial injury of the lesser 
establishments; but we do not think to the extent 
that some persons suppose, for if we mistake not, 
most of the late visitors at Covent Garden belonged 
to a distinct class, 

_ The abrupt closing of the Surrey Theatre, has, 
we are informed, been productive of serious incon- 
venience to the performers, who entered into their 
efigagements on the understanding that the season 
would extend to. its usual length. They now find 
themselves suddenly at large, and at a time when 

ements. elsewhere are. out of the question. 
Ther cate aaa @ hard one. . 
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new piece, which is to be attributed to the continued 
attraction of those already produced. We saw the 
Loves of the Angels for the second time on Thursday, 


and with increased pleasure. The music selected” 


is, for the most part, delicious and appropriate, and 
its execution, considering the circumscribed’ means 
of so small an establishment, leaves no room for ob- 
jection: in the principal parts it merits much higher 
praise. Mrs Honey progresses, (as the Americans 
say) in public favour. She reminds us occasionally, 
in looks, manner, and voice, of Madame Vestris, and 
now and then, at the conclusion of'a sentence, of 
Miss Ellen Tree. She is said to be yet under seven- 
teen; ifso, we have nota more promising performer ; 
she sings pleasingly, and already her acting evinces 
liveliness, judgment, and an absence of effort, by 
which much is done and’ more may be expected. 
We care not to say much of beauty and the varyin 
archery of a pair of fine eyes, but we may be allowe 
to say that she reminded us of Spénser's sonnet : 

*I mote perceive how in her glancing sight 

Legions oF Loves, with fittle wings Say, 

Darting their deadly arrows fiery bright 

At every rash beholder passing ~ 

One of those archers closely I did spy, 

Aiming his arrow at my very heart, 

When suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 

The damsel broke his mis-intended dart : 

Had she not so done, sure I had been slain, 

Yet as it was Thardly ’scap’d with pain.’ 

Happily the coldness of a critic’s vocation made 
our escape easier than the poet’s; besides we found 
more to admire ina modest and unaffected de~ 
meanour. j 

Mrs Waylett has greatly improved, we think,.as an 
actress, and in this piece appears with every possi- 
ble advantage: the character, the music, the dress, 
all suit her admirably. We were going to.say.a few 
words on the subject, when the following communi~ 
cation was sent to us; it outstrips very far anything 
we should have dreamed of saying, nevertheless .as 
we are tolerant of a little extravagance now and then, 
we shall insert the verses: 


TO MRS WAYLETT, ON HER PERFORMANCE 
OF ZARAPH. 
On! radiantly bright are her beautiful eyes ; 
And ruddy the casket which opening discloses 
Teeth of pearl, while the hue of her exquisite limbs 
Look as if the dear creature had fed upon roses. 


Her feet are too pretty to tread on mere earth, 
Her. path should be strown with the sweetest of 
owers: . ; 
And the sunburst of joy that beam’d over her birth, 
Gild Be rapture each moment of life’s coming 
ours, 


Her voice—Oh ! the music of spheres must be thine,, 
‘ A moonlight of melody gleams in thy tone ; ’ 
Liké a'rill in the forest, all stilly and . 
That marmers mid beauty and silenée alone ; 
You teach us sweet woman what angels may be _. 
- Bat oh! in such exquisite hues you’ve . "d them; 
That my soal sighing Says ‘as 1 gate pod thee” 
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They ca be half what your beauty has made 
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_ Pym's Private Theatre, ~ 
Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Lane Road. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Ar half past eight o’clock on Thursday evening, 
after sitting in the dark, in consequence of. the 
failure of gas pipes, the green curtain of this theatre 
ascended, and the lights having at length made 
their appearance, we witnessed the performance of 
the major part of Shakspeare’s oft repeated play of 
Richard the Third —King Henry was respectably 
acted by a Mr Williamson, but from a desire, we 
presume, to find favour in the eyes of the female 
auditors, the gentleman looked more like Prince 
than King Henry, having omitted putting on any 
thing that could at all contribute to give him-even 
the appearance of maturity.— Tressel was very well 
played by Mr Martin; and Richmond, who made 
his entré as we were about to exit, was very ad- 
mirably dressed. Our object being to notice the 
performance of Mr Mills in the character of Gloster, 
we shall not trouble our readers further on the sub- 
ject than to state our conviction that Mr M., what- 
ever he may become by years of practice and expe- 
rience, is at present very far from being a first-rate 
actor. He copied Mr Kean throughout thecharacter, 
and a very indifferent. copy it was; he, however, 
was very perfect, and in parts of less importance 
may be found useful. 





SONNET. 
Avrev, Germania! to thy lovely Rhine 
And topling crags clad with the blooming vine, 
Far ~~ my wand'rings stretch, through many a 
clime, 
Nor meet suth winning beauty as is thine ; 
My mind hath fixed thee, and again, if time 
This being spare, and bring me happier days, 
My limbs shall press thy banks, thy mountains-climb, 
Associates of my steps thy Poets’ lays. 
Nor dazzled with the charms that here surround, 
Have I forgotten aught the Muses love ; 
With trembling hand this chaplet* I have wove, 
The flowers are rich and sweet wherewith ’tis bound, 
Though gathered by a rude unskilful hand— 
Oh, may they blossom in my native land! 
Coblentz, 1831. Cc. H. 


* Alluding to the works of the most popular German Poets, 
and of which the author attempted translations, 





CHARACTER OF MR BENTHAM. 
(From the last Number of the Edinburgh Review.) 





Or-Mr Bentham we would at all times speak with 
the reverence which is due to a. great original 
thinker, and to a sincere and ardent friend of the 
human race. If a few weaknesses were mingled 
with his eminent virtues,—if a few errors insinu- 





ated themselves among the many valuable truths 
which he taught} this is assdredly no time fot 
noticing those weaknesses, or those errors in an un- 
kind or sarcastic spirit. A great mam has gone 
from among us, full of years, of good works, and 
of deserved honours. In some of the highest dé- 
partments in which the human intellect can exert 
itself, he has not left his equal or his second behind 
him. From his contemporaries he has had, accord- 
ing to the usual lot, more or Jess than justice. He 
has had blind flatterers and blind detractors —flat- 
terers who could see nothing but perfection in his 
style, detractors who could see nothing but non- 
sense in his matter. He will now have judges. 
Posterity will pronounce its calm and impartial 
decision > and that decision wili, we firmly believe, 
place in the same rank with Galileo, and with Locke, 
the man who found jurisprudence a_ gibberish, 
and left it a science. Never was there a lite- 
rary partnership so fortunate as that of Mr Ben- 
tham and M. Dumont. The raw material which Mr’ 
Bentham furnished was most precious; but it was 
unmarketable, He was, assuredly, at once a great 
logician and a great rhetorician. But the effect of 
his logic was injured by a vicious arrangement, and 
the effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. His 
mind was vigorous, comprehensive, subtle, fertile of 
arguments, fertile of illustrations. But he spoke im 
an unknown tongue; and, that the congregatian 
might be edified, it was necessary that some brother 
having the gift of interpretation should expound-the 
invaluable jargon. His oracles were of high import; 
but. they were traced on leaves, and flung loose to 
the wind. So negligent was he of the arts of selec- 
tion, distribution, and compression, that to persons’ 
who formed their judgment of him from his works in 
their, undigested state, he seemed to be the least 
systematic of all philosophers. The truth is, that 
his opinions formed a system, which, whether sound 
oriunsound, is more exact, more entire, and more 
consistent with itself than any other. Yet to super- 
ficial. readers of his works in their original form, and 
indeed to all readers of those works who did not 
bring great industry and great acuteness to the 
study, he seemed to be a man of a quick and inge- 
nious but ill-regulated mind,—who saw truth oniy 
by glimpses,—who threw out many striking hints, 
but who had never thought of combining his doe~ 
trines in one harmonious whole. 














ERRATA. 

Towards the conclusion of the ‘ Reply to Zero.’ in our last No. 
for inveigh,.read iaveigle ; for ‘ Cour de Cessation,’ read * Cour 
de Cassetion;’ and for ‘ the sooner good rid of,” read * the 
sooner got rid of,’ The initisls A.B. to the arti¢le on» Mu- 
demoiselle Taglioni, were omitted through ivadyertence. , — 





TO CORRBSPONDENTS. ‘uke ‘ 
One of the longer poems of G. C. next week if possible, Will 
he favour as with an address? 
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